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authority is willing to sell, it is, of course, admissible legally;
and should the work of art be perishing from neglect, it seems
morally so; but on the other hand, in cases where the object
is still fulfilling its proper purpose and being duly cared for,
every means should be taken to encourage the custodians to
continue to treasure it: indeed, they should be warned against
parting lightly with their precious possessions. Collectors and
archaeologists, in their insatiable thirst for rare antiques, some-
times develop a lack of scruple which would hardly stick at
murder or burglary; certainly bribery and undue pressure of
every sort are resorted to in order to wrest sacred treasures from
the hands of their owners. One has read of people publicly
glorying in the tricks by which they have overcome the qualms
of their victims. It should not be difficult to determine the
ethics of each case; but, if there is doubt, a conservative policy
should be preferred.

It was at Kanam that we had our first taste of tea made in
the Tibetan way. A Broad-leaved kind is used, compressed into
bricks, and brought mostly by yak caravan from Western China.
The Tibetans have such a preference for this sort of tea that
even when living on the south side of the Himalaya, where
Indian tea would be cheaper to obtain, they go to no end of
trouble to import their favourite brand. In preparing the
infusion the leaves are put into cold water and then heated.
When the proper strength has been reached, salt, with a,pinch of
soda, is added, then butter, and the whole is thoroughly mixed
in a churn. The soda has the effect of making the tea into
a uniform mixture instead of the butter floating on the top.
It is afterwards warmed up again and served from the teapot.
Not far from Kanam, a certain Tibetan Lama from the
Chumbi valley, adjoining Sikkim, was then living; he was called
" The Chumbi Precious Doctor " and was famous in every
corner of Tibet for his sanctity. He had spent years in caves
communing with higher Powers and, like the old anchorites of
Europe, enjoyed an extraordinary influence over animals. Our
head-porter related to us with emotion how bears and leopards
waited on him in the wilderness, even as the ravens served Elias.
He had come to Kanam in order to " set the wheel of the
Doctrine a-turning," that is, on a mission to reawaken the faith
of the people and to illumine their ignorance. There is no
doubt about his immense reputation, which extended even out-